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PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depict- 
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natural surroundings. Pictures that tell a 
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Investment in Kindness 


Many friends of our Society are anxious to give financial aid for the 
continuance of our work, but must at the same time be thrifty. Only a few 
of our members can make substantial gifts without seriously endangering 
their financial security in their old age, and many others wishing to help 


have found our Annuity contracts to be the solution to their problem. 


Under our Annuity Contract Plan, an income is guaranteed the donor 
by a financially sound corporation, the work of which dates from the year 
1868. Such a gift will not be subject to. market fluctuations, and money 
given while the donor lives can never be diverted to any other purpose. 
Money so given to the Society is permanently carried on its records as a 
gift under the name of the donor, and all investments of it are made and 


supervised by our three Trustees—leading bankers in Boston. 


While it is true that the commercial annuity companies may give a 
somewhat larger rate of interest, the money given them goes into a purely 


business concern. Money given to this Society ultimately serves the cause 


for which it stands. 


Members and friends interested in our Annuity Plan are invited, with- 
out obligation, to write for additional information and rates. Send us the 
date of your birth and the amount of money you might give, and we will 
gladly forward the information you may desire, with a specimen form of 


agreement showing all particulars. 


An Annuity gift to the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. is, indeed, an Invest- 


ment in Kindness. 


E. H. H. 
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Pet 


By Lucy Elder 


OR anyone who has no fear of be- 
coming a psychiatric case, I recom- 
mend a black cat in the home. 

Midnight, when about three weeks 
old, was a joke gift to my husband on 
the Post Office Christmas tree, but I 
assure you that at times she bears no 
resemblance to a joke. 

She made it extremely plain to me 
the first week in our home that she 
preferred masculine companionship. 
She immediately adopted a limbering- 
up exercise to start the day out right. 
It consisted of racing up and down my 
husband’s trouser legs (while they were 
occupied, of course) as he was coaxing 
our morning orange juice from not too 
cooperative fruit. This customary work- 
out not only proved uncomfortable for 
my spouse, but it gave me quite a shock 
one morning. 

Not completely awake I turned and 
observed a black tail hanging below his 
robe in just the place where a tail 
should hang. I was greatly relieved to 
find that it was firmly attached to Mid- 
night. 

One afternoon I lay down for a cat 
nap and got a cat nip instead. Miss In- 
nocence climbed onto my pillow purring 
sweetiy and then, without warning, sank 
her sharp little teeth into my ear. 
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It was about this time that I began 
to respect the opinion of an Irish neigh- 
bor of mine. He stoutly maintained that 
ail black cats were imps of Satan. 

One winter day, my husband tossed 
Midnight into the snow. The following 
summer she trained herself on top of 
our hedge against any similar predica- 
ment. With clownish solemnity she 
waded from one end of it to the other, 
sinking up to her stomach with each 
step. 

And what a fiend for suspense! More 
than once she has set my heart racing 
when I have been alone in the house 
at night. A door slowly opens with 
ghostly creaks and groans when there 
isn't a breath of air stirring. Agonizing 
moments later, something black bounces 
into the room its eyes shining with un- 
holy glee. You take it from there. 


Last summer as my husband stood on 
a ladder gathering our cherry crop, his 
cap rose from his head and hung sus- 
pended in midair. A small, fur-clad, 
ebony arm protruding from a cluster of 
leaves directly overhead spoiled Mid- 
night’s debut as a magician. 

I leave it to you to decide whether or 
not the spirit of Beelzebub sways the 
dusky feline. 


Birds, Birds, Birds! 


OR those who like birds, no matter 

how much or how little, the new 
book just published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, entitled Land Birds of 
America, is a work of art. 

The 221 photographs in full color are 
really superb, artistic exclamation marks 
which leave the reader in a gasp of ad- 
miration as he leafs through the pages 
of this book. 

And, as if these were not enough, the 
authoritative commentary by Dr. Rob- 
ert Cushman Murphy and Dr. Dean 
Amadon, two of America’s most dis- 
tinguished ornithologists, act as a 
perfect foil for the magnificent illustra- 
tions. 

The price—$12.50 at your own book- 
store. 
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Signal for Terry 
By Helen Jay 

.. the fox terrier, was getting 

on in years and began to show what 
seemed to be signs of contrariness. He 
did not mind when spoken to, yet he 
had always been an obedient dog. That 
did not matter too much. He was like 
one of the family, so was humored. 

“Just a little tired,” one said, “or a bit 
moody, like most of us at times.” An- 
other said, “He’s a bit cranky, now he’s 
getting old, or perhaps it’s the hot 
weather.” Everyone made excuses for 
Terry, but concern was felt at his not 
putting in an appearance, night after 
night, when called for supper. He had 
breakfast before going off to the fields, 
and, by order of the Vet, had no lunch- 
eon. He seemed perfectly well, and had 
a good appetite. 

Soon it was discovered that Terry was 
not to blame. He was losing his hear- 
ing. Raised voices and louder whistles 
took care of the trouble for a while, 
but finally made no impression on him. 
He heard nothing. He roamed far and 
wide, and someone always had to go 
hunting for him, to get him in. 

When the days shortened and it was 
dark by his supper-time, the search was 
often difficult and time-consuming, but 
everyone loved old Terry, so supper for 
the family waited until he was found 
and brought in for his. 

By chance it was discovered that he 
came whenever the back outside porch 
light was put on, and after that there 
was no trouble about getting Terry in 
for his supper. His sight was good “and 
he watched for the light. When it was 
put on he came promptly. 
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Deer 


By Enid S. DeBarthe 


November 1953 


T was lonely for me at first, a city 

girl on the ranch on Powder River, 
where neighbors were few and far be- 
tween. I didn’t see another woman for 
weeks at a time, but I did discover the 
mule deer. 

Spring brought the deer from the hills 
to the alfalfa meadows where I could 
watch and sketch them. One big buck 
made it a practice to stand guard on the 
point of a bluff while the does, yearlings, 
and fawns streamed down from the 
ridges onto the meadows in early eve- 
ning. Almost, we could set our clock 
by his appearance. He remained there, 
motionless, until the last doe had 
crossed the road that wound along the 
base of the bluff, and had leaped the 
fence into the first meadow. Then he 
skimmed down the point to join the 
herd, often numbering as high as forty 
on one meadow. 

Like a herd of milk cows, the deer 
would allow the children, the collie and 
me to walk through the meadow fairly 
close. One deer always stood sentinel, 
watching our every move, while the rest 
grazed. By some silent, unseen signal 
the sentinels were changed and the rest 
went about their evening repast, unper- 
turbed. 

Occasionally the does with very 
young fawns stayed all day with their 
young hidden in the cottonwoods 
nearby. One day, as I started to crawl 
through a fence, I was startled as a doe 
leaped the fence beside me. Landing 
close by, she paused to stamp three dis- 
tinct hard blows on the ground with 
her hoof. Then she was off like a streak. 
From under the cottonwoods close by 
a fawn leaped to his feet and flew to 


join his mother beside the road. To- 
gether, they took their leisurely way 
into the hills. 

My most outstanding experience with 
my deer neighbors came during round- 
up. I had cooked breakfast for the men 
by lamplight, and they had gone to the 
corrals for their horses, so they could 
be in the hill ranges by dawn. When 
the men had gone, I blew out the lamp, 
thinking I would go back to bed for an 
hour or two until my young sons 
awakened. 

I stepped to the south kitchen window 
and stood looking out a moment. The 
thin, gray fingers of dawn were just 
beginning to draw back the curtains of 
night. A faint fog wisped a light dance 
on the meadows. As my eyes adjusted 
to the pale half-light, I saw the figures 
of a group of deer sauntering through 
the south meadow toward the _ bluffs 
behind the log house where I watched. 

The deer paused by a haystack near 
by and one large deer stood guard 
while the rest seemed to play tag, run- 
ning around the stack. After a little 
while, another sentinel took his watch 
and the deer lined up in two parallel 
lines. I was amazed and strained to 
see every move. 

Two deer ran between the lines and 
took their places at the end of the lines. 
Then the next pair ran their race 
through the lines. They kept up their 
relay game for only a short while, and 
then as the sun rose over the eastern 
rim of the hills across the river, the 
sentinel led the way into the cotton- 
woods and on into the hills. The rest 
of the deer broke ranks and silently 
vanished into the trees behind him. 
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Cat 


By Marie Hagel 
ia can be trained to do simple tricks by applying a bit 
of psychology. 

I have a pet cat answering to the name of Blackie. For some 
time, I have had the idea that cats could be taught tricks the 
same as dogs. However, my trials were unsuccesstul. F inally, 
the thought struck me that a reward offered for a small per- 
formance might bring results. 

Blackie had always appeared to be an intelligent cat. The 
trick I wanted to teach him was to have him give me his paw. 

All cats like to have their heads rubbed. Blackie was no 
exception. So, I started out by tapping one front paw, extend- 
ing my hand and then rubbing his head, first giving the paw a 
few shakes. For a long time, he didn’t respond, but I kept 
repeating the procedure day after day. Eventually, he began 
to understand and maybe, once out of four or five tries, he 
would lift his paw and put it down on my extended hand. 

I never failed to rub his head whether he did or didn’t re- 
spond. After weeks of trying, my patience was rewarded. 
Blackie, now, has learned perfectly that a tap on his paw 
means that I want to shake hands. He has learned, also, that 
the reward is something pleasant and associates the gesture 
with the following rub of his head. Now, he never fails to 
respond to the paw tap cue and has repeated the performance 
as many as a dozen times in succession before curious on- 
lookers and friends. 
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Kindest Man 


By Vincent Edwards 


T’S small wonder that George Gunn has become known as 

Edinburgh’s “kindest man.” Mr. Gunn is so old that he no 

longer works at his laborer’s job, but that hasn't halted his 
activities in another field. 

Nearly every morning he appears at the busy corner of 
Waterloo Place in Scotland’s capital city. His eyes shine with 
a glow of happy anticipation, and, to took at him, one might 
think he was going to have a merry confab with some of his 
old cronies. 

However, it isn’t men he’s waiting to meet—it’s DOGS! One 
by one, they are delivered to him—several spaniels, a dachs- 
hund, some terriers and a Labrador. When they are all 
assembled around him, Mr. Gunn starts out for a walk up 
Carlton Hill. Probably no man ever looked so jolly in the 
company of so many dogs. 

It sounds like a mighty curious happening, and, by ordinary 
standards of what men do, it is. How would any chap ever 
dare to take on such a crowd of pooches for his pals on a 
morning promenade through the park? 

The explanation is simple. About a year ago, when George 
Gunn gave up working he made it a regular practice to take 
his own dog tor a walk up Carlton Hill. But then he had an 
inspiration. Since so many of his friends and acquaintances 
lacked the time to take their pets for a walk, why couldn't he 
perform this quiet deed of kindness in their behalf? 

So, to one person after another, George offered his help. 
The result is that Mr. Gunn may now have as many as a dozen 
dogs tagging along with him on that morning walk. And 
what’s more to the point, he doesn’t accept a penny from any- 
body for this cheery act of humanity. 

It's no wonder that George Gunn has earned the title of 
Edinburgh’s “kindest man.” It’s not surprising, either, that 
Francis Gay, the popular Scotch writer, broke out with this 
tribute in his Sunday Post column: “I admire George, not 
only for what he does, but because, in doing it, he has surely 
found a new way of helping others.” 


Feed the Birds 


I PURCHASED two of the plastic egg containers, such as is 
used in the refrigerator to hold a dozen eggs, at the dime 
store. These I placed on the feeding shelf for winter bird 
feeding. I fill the compartments with various kinds of food 
which ranges from table scraps, bits of suet, bits of nut meats, 
seeds, currants or raisins, chopped apple (use cores and peel), 
sunflower seeds, rolled oats, weed seed from the threshing 
machine at the farm—when the grain was threshed a vast 
quantity of seed was shelled out and we saved this—some stalks 
of plantain were also saved and shelled out. We add gravel 
to one or two of the compartments, making sure that it is very 
fine. Warm water is placed in one compartment and because 
of the size, it is used up before it freezes solid. 

It is a good idea to choose white or pale or dull colors for 
this project. 

A handful of green alfalfa leaves from the barn of a farmer 
friend may be crushed up and is welcomed by the birds when 
the snows have covered everything green. | —Fern Berry 
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O!” Jack said emphatically. “We're not taking that drake 
with us... .” 

“But if we leave him,” I wailed, “he'll be neglected. The 
Parsons don’t want him.” (The Parsons are the couple who 
had bought our Chino Valley farm. ) 

“Neither do I,” he continued heartlessly. “He’s absolutely 
worthless.” 

In a way he was right, for Charlie is old, lame and unaware 
of his breed and sex. He is Charlie—the ducks are ducks, 
creatures far beneath his notice, his only friends being Mr. 
Blue and me. 

I don’t know what attraction he holds for Mr. Blue, but I 
like the drake because of the way he follows me about, con- 
versing at great length in a gurgling, rasping voice—the way 
he hitches a tow by grasping my dress hem in his square yellow 
bill when I walk too fast for him. I can think of a dozen 
reasons for liking Charlie, and despite all Jack said about leav- 
ing him, I was determined the drake should accompany us to 
our new home. 

Even as we argued the point, Jack was loading the last of 
the farm equipment onto the truck, the movers were fastening 
the end-gate of the van, and the man who was to take the 
horses, was leading Hilda to the trailer. 

Watching Hilda gave me an idea. If she performed as usual, 
I'd have ample time in which to catch Charlie and put him in 
the station wagon. 

Had she been aware of my intentions, Hilda couldn't have 
given better cooperation. She reared and she balked. By the 
time she'd consented to enter the trailer like a lady, Charlie 
was inconspicuously established behind the front seat. 

It was agreed that I should go ahead, which suited me per- 
fectly. For once, I could stop as often as I liked to give the 
three dogs a chance to stretch their legs. 

Leaving Bakersfield, we entered a glorious stretch of country 
planted to alfalfa, kept green and luxuriant by a network of 
irrigation ditches. No park was ever lovelier, and parking on a 
side road, I let the dogs out to drink and to stretch. 

“No, no,” I called to Mr. Blue, who was preparing to take a 
swim. “You'll get the car all wet.” 

For a while I sat on the bank of the ditch which was all of 
twelve feet wide and perhaps four feet deep. 

“Poor Charlie!” I thought. “He’d love.paddling in this clear, 
cool water.” No sooner was the thought born than I was tak- 
ing the drake from his box. Charlie usually took his bath in a 
five-inch-deep crock—now he had an ocean of water in which 
to swim. At the end of half an hour, I called for him ‘to come 
out, but having found duck heaven, he had no intention of 
leaving it. 

I called and I coaxed to no avail. What to do? The half 
hour stretched to ninety minutes and still Charlie showed no 
disposition to join me. For a moment, I contemplated leaving 
Charlie to his new-found joy—but only for a moment. He had 
been hand-fed all his life. He didn’t know how to fend for 
himself. No, I couldn't leave him, neither could I stay there 
indefinitely. 

“I guess it’s up to you, Mr. Blue,” I said. “Go get him!” 

This was the invitation Mr. Blue had been waiting for. Ex- 
cited and wanting a share of the fun, Sheila followed. 

“Come out, both of you,” I yelled, thinking of the mess they'd 
make of the car dripping wet, “and bring Charlie with you.” 

At that moment I heard a splash and looking down, saw that 
Buddy had joined his companions. By the time I'd retrieved 


him, I was genuinely out of patience and the other dogs, sens- 


ing this, decided it was time to stop their monkeyshines. 
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Drake 


by Morris 


Mr. Blue and his friend, Charlie, with Sheila in the background. 


Grasping Charlie by a wing, Mr. Blue towed him ashore and 
held on until I could lift him up. 

By the time I reached the car, I looked as though I'd been 
dragged through a swamp. The dogs had shaken on me, and 
Charlie, having absorbed water to the saturation point, burped 
a steady stream down my skirt. Fortunately, I had several 
changes of clothing in the car, including shorts and halter, 
which in a pinch would serve as a bathing suit. 

“Well, why not?” I asked myself. “We might just as well 
make it unanimous.” 

The water was glorious and I took a leisurely swim, while 
the dogs, watching enviously from the bank, dried off. It was 
nearly dark when I arrived at our new home to find Jack in 
a tizzy. 

“What happened,” he wanted to know, his anxiety giving 
way to temper. “Where have you been?” 

“Oh, just poking along,” I said nonchalantly. 
for a swim, and...” 

“Swim!” Jack snorted. “See a puddle and you're worse than 
a duck!” 

At the word “duck,” Mr. Blue, who had been taking in the 
conversation, made a dive for the box, nosed open the lid and 
dragged Charlie out. At the sight of Charlie, Jack’s lips 
tightened, and without another word, he turned and walked 
to the house, his heels making little puffs in the dust. 

“Now see what you've done!” I told Mr. Blue. “You... 
you informer!” 

Not in the least disconcerted, he followed Jack to investigate 
his new bailiwick. 


“I stopped 
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Talk It Up 


By Art Crockett 


F you should see a man or woman 

walking along a street and chatting 
away to no one in particular, don’t be- 
come needlessly alarmed by thinking 
you are in the vicinity of one who is a 
bit touched. For if you will look more 
closely you will undoubtedly find a dog 
near by at the end of a leash. And in- 
stead of an eccentric, you are probably 
witnessing an expert in action, or at least 
one who agrees with the experts. 

As all dog trainers agree, there is no 
better way of teaching your dog to use 
his brains than by talking to him. 

Dogs love the sound of the human 
voice, especially if it is soft and natural, 
and when they have listened to you talk 
for awhile they will respond to the words 
they understand by a quick cock of the 
head or a straightening of the ears. 
Sometimes their gestures are almost im- 
perceptible, so you have to watch closely. 

Of course, your dog won't understand 
more than one or two words out of ten, 
but by constantly repeating certain 
words you wish him to know, and always 
in the same tone of voice, he will come 
to his own conclusions about their defini- 
tions. Invariably, they will conform 
with yours. 

The average dog has a vocabulary of 
about 55 words, including commands. 
You can easily increase your dog's 
vocabulary to one or two hundred words 
simply by offering him plenty of conver- 
sation. Talking helps too, to instill 
friendship and to stave off the loneliness 
that comes to all dogs who do not have 
the company of others of their kind. 

Speak slowly and naturally and often. 
Watch his reactions to certain words 
and repeat his name often to keep him 
interested. In no time at all you will be 
amazed by the amount of intelligence 
your dog displays — intelligence you 
probably never thought he possessed. 
All you have to do is to bring it out— 
by talking. 


Nap Happy 


By Julia V. M. Smith 


Our family pup will raise a row, 
If we drive off and leave her now, 
But when we take her, as a treat, 
The mutt just sleeps upon the seat. 
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Kitten for 


By Karin Sjoblom 


UTCH, my honey-colored cocker 

spaniel, has finally stopped chasing 
the neighbor's cat. Butch, like hundreds 
of dogs, streaked after a cat like a jet- 
propelled bullet, especially our neigh- 
bor’s pet. This trespassing was not only 
harassing to my neighbor, but it was 
downright disconcerting for me. So, 
when the cat had kittens, I put in a bid 
for a kitten for Butch. I was determined 
to have peace at all costs. And getting 
Butch acquainted with a particular cat, 
I thought, might make him more tolerant 
of all cats. 

Butch accepted the kitten all right. 
He not only learned to play with it, but 
the two slept and ate together and that 
little kitten just purred itself right into 
Butch’s cocker heart. 

But inevitably, whenever Butch saw 
the neighbor's cat, nothing had changed. 
He now chased and held her at bay for 
an hour at a time. To add to my em- 
barrassment, Butch became unfriendly 
and growled at my neighbor until she 
was afraid of him. 

Finally, I said to my neighbor “Butch 
is only unfriendly to you because of your 
cat. Ill either have to tie him up or 
build a fence to separate our acreage.” 

She agreed, but something happened 
to change all that. 

The kitten was now four months old. 


It was out on the lawn the day the cocker 
across the street strolled over to play 
with Butch. The two cockers had been 
the best of friends since puppyhood. 
Butch was in the house with me when 
we heard the terrible racket under the 
house. 

The kitten sounded as if he were 
yowling, “GET OUT!” Butch’s _play- 
mate was barking and squealing and 
both were tumbling against the floor 
boards. Butch ard I ran outside. “Go 
home!” I shouted to the other dog. Then 
Butch chased him yipping from our 


yard, 


For several minutes, I called the kit- 
ten. Finally, I took a flashlight and 
tried to find out if he were hurt. There, 
under the house, sat my cocker, Butch. 
He was sitting and licking the dirt off 
the bedraggled little kitten. Ever since 
that time, Butch has been the mortal 
enemy with his former playmate across 
the street. He won't allow the cocker 
to cross the road to our yard. 

But strange as it seems, Butch has not 
chased our neighbor’s cat since the day 
the kitten was attacked. He and the cat 
are now the best of friends and he 
doesn’t growl at her mistress anymore. 

Now that we have peace on one front 
how, I wonder, can we attain it on the 
other? 


Butch and his friend get a bit of sun. 
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Way 


By Ann Webster 


ECATE, my two-year-old Siamese 

cat, has definite notions about the 
proprieties. She stares at me in wide- 
eyed censure when I light a cigarette. 
As a matter of fact, her disapproval be- 
gins as I reach for the familiar red 
lacquered box. Asleep or cosily drows- 
ing, she comes awake with sudden and 
startling scorn in her blue eyes, her black 
nose sniffing protest in advance. 

Her expression is reminiscent of those 
early days when “nice women do not 
smoke.” A relic of that ancient era of 
decorum, and a college where female 
student smokers were expelled if  dis- 
covered or reported, I recognize the 
glint. I declare, to strike a match em- 
barrasses me. However, the first thread 
of smoke stiffens my wavering fingers. 
We eye each other for a moment; Hekkie 
mutters, “We are not amused,” curls up 
and returns to oblivion, ignoring what 
she so deplores—for a time. 

Now and then she repays me with a 
counter attack, figured out, I suppose, 
while she dozes. A whimper, then a 
howl bring me to my feet. Where is 
Hecate? I call. Silence. Distraught, 
I scramble around searching for my 
precious pedigreed pet in, presumably, 
dire distress. No cat! Another howl, 
this time a truly pitiful cry. I hunt 
again, poking in improbable and impos- 
sible places. In this tiny apartment it’s 
silly. I must be calm. I must think. 
I collapse into the nearest chair. But 
the need to relax and be sensible merely 
intensifies my worry. I clutch the arms 
of the chair and decide to keep at it. 
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Hekkie kicks at the ball with her hind feet, all the time watching to be sure she is the center 
of interest 


There at my feet sits Hecate, erect, 
innocent, prim, waiting for me to dis- 
cover her; waiting, I swear it, with 
amusement in her incredibly expressive 
eyes. Demure version of the fabled 
Cheshire grin. 

Hecate has other notions, too. The 
tap of my typewriter annoys her to the 
point of frenzy. This starts with a re- 
sentful glare, restless prowling, then an 
explosive snort of disgust; she disappears 
into a less nerve-wracking area. Silence 
brings her back to try out the lay of the 
land. One swift peer from behind a 
door either encourages her to return, or 
off she goes to await assured peace and 
quiet. 

Radio programs bring a similar re- 
action. Hekkie enjoys soft music in 
small doses. Guns, loud voices, pro- 
longed conversations all prove weari- 
some. Enough is enough. She stalks 
around the room, flopping at intervals 
in a limp heap to gather her forces. 
When this fails she sits up and growls 
like an angry little dog demanding at- 
tention. On occasion, she has walked 
up to the radio and defied it. 

Pigeons, perched on the roof across 
the street, are the final indignity. Beauti- 
ful Hecate. crouched on the window sill, 
teeth bared, spitting death and destruc- 


tion, looks and sounds like a demented 
bat. Sparrows, happily chirping in a 
tree by the window, arouse the same ex- 
citement. That instinctive, centuries- 
old aversion seems truly weird in a 
gentle house cat who had never seen a 
bird before she spotted one here. 

Hecate’s curiosity continually drives 
her to the window sill to investigate 
noise of any description. There she sits, 
head bent this way and that way, watch- 
ing and listening, intent as an eager old 
lady in her box at the opera. 

She often jumps into my lap, reaches 
up to pat my face gently with her soft 
brown paw and to lick my cheek before 
settling down for a snooze. In her up- 
turned black face, her blue eyes spill 
over with love. I wonder why I merit 
such devotion, and believe me, I am 
thankful. 

At night, Hecate sleeps on my bed. 
She watches me turn down the covers, 
put out the lights and open the window, 
with an_ it’s-about-time expression. I 
climb in. Soon up she comes, stepping 
very softly; her whiskers brush my face. 
She pauses as if to make sure that all is 
well, then tiptoes across me, licks my 
hand, and curls up beside me. Guardian 
and friend. 

My Hekkie has a way with her! 
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SCREWDRIVER? 


Kal Lang’s Weimaraner, 
whom he _ appropriately 
calls Silver, brings back 
the big screwdriver his 
master sent him for. 


Reprinted by permission of 
THE HARTFORD COURANT 


Courant Photos— 
Herman F. Marshall 


Seems Almost Human 


By Ernest N. Dickinson 


he HIS puppy were to go out to the gasoline pump and wait 
on customers tomorrow, Kal Lang wouldn't be at all sur- 
prised. 

“As a matter of fact,” he said, “I expect any day now the dog 
will put a collar and leash on me and take me out for a walk.” 

This Middletown service station owner has just bought a 
Weimaraner pup. There are only about 50 of these gray 
German dogs in Connecticut and no more than 5,000 in the 
entire nation. Yet the Weimaraner (pronounced vy-ma-RAH- 
ner) has made a sudden fabulous success, since a Rhode Island 
man brought the first two from Germany in 1929. 

“Keep in mind,” Lang said, “that Silver here is only six 
months old.” 

Turning to the puppy, he said, “Go get me the screw driver, 
the big one, please.” 

The dog trotted over to the work bench, jumped up on it, 
pawed through a pile of tools. She picked out the big screw 
driver and brought it back. 

“She’s almost as much help as another man in the garage, 
and the amazing thing is, you don’t have to work to teach her 
things. She seems to pick them up herself.” 
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Lang winced. He said, “Ouch! I cut my finger.” 

Silver brought him a package of bandaids. 

One customer who came in to pay for some gas and didn't 
even know there was a dog in the garage, mentioned to Kal, 
“My feet are just about killing me.” 

Then the man almost fainted when he saw a gray dog with 
eyes that flash amber bring him a pair of big comfortable boots 
from the recesses of the garage. 

To understand the “gray ghost,” as the Weimaraner has 
been nicknamed, one should know something about this aristo- 
cratic animal's background. 

The nobles of Weimar, German, originated the breed in 1810 
to hunt stags, wild boars and mountain lions. Crossings they 
used to develop exactly the strain they wanted are not known. 
But the Red Schweissehund, a hound unexcelled for its nose, 
provided the basic stock. 

For many years these nobles guarded their dogs jealously. 
None of the animals could leave the country. Only members 
of the Weimaraner Club could buy, sell or own them. And 
wardens were appointed to see that only the best dogs were 
bred. They destroyed inferior pups. 
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“I've heard some fantastic versions of how I brought the 
first dogs over here,” said Howard Knight, a Providence, R. L., 
retired industrialist. But this is how it happened. 

An influential friend of his in Germany did the trick. He 
put Knight’s foot in the door by having him made a member 
of the Weimaraner Club of Germany. 

On October 7, 1929, Knight went to New York to welcome 
to America the country’s first “gray ghosts,” Costack von 
Kibitztein and Lotte von Banstede. The fact, says Knight, 
that they were sterilized without the knowledge of club 
officials in Germany shows how some members in that country 
felt. They had loved and guarded the dogs jealously for 120 
years. They feared what might happen to the breed in this 
country. 

Not until nine years later was this Rhode Island man suc- 
cessful in having Weimaraners sent over that could produce 
a litter. 

The American Kennel Club first recognized the breed in 
1943. Meanwhile, the strictest of all United States dog socie- 
ties had been formed, the Weimaraner Club of America. It 
followed many of the rules observed in Germany to keep the 
breed from degenerating. 

The American craze for the rare, the vain pleasure of own- 
ing something that nobody else in town has—these, Mr. Knight 
says, could easily harm the breed. So great was the demand 
for these dogs several years ago that prices of $500 to $1,000 
for puppies were not uncommon. Black market figures oc- 
casionally reached $5,000. But in the past few years the num- 
ber of dogs has increased steadily and the average price 
dropped, varying considerably with different kennels. Some 
are being sold now for as low as $50. 

The club supervises the breeding of the dogs. Any member 
who offers to sell a Weimaraner without membership in the 
club is violating his agreement. And the dog, if sold under 
those circumstances, will lose this recognition as a purebred. 

Officials estimate that in another five years there will be at 
least 35,000 “gray ghosts” in the country. Although the 
Weimaraner is still not commonly known, the breed is gaining 
more popularity each year. Jack Denton Scott, of New Mil- 
ford, a state club officer, has supervised the making of a film 
short on the Weimaraner entitled, “The Doggonedest Dog.” 
Cecil B. DeMille calls it the most unusual picture of its kind 
he ever saw. 

While many individual animals show an amazing intelli- 
gence, others in the breed do not. Followers of the Weimara- 
ner deplore the fact that the breed as a whole has been “over- 
sold” to the public as wonder dogs. 

But, out on Saybrook Road, in Middletown, Kal Lang’s 
customers daily raise their eyebrows at the doings of Silver. 
The animal, Lang believes, must have the highest doggie IQ 
of any pet in the city. 

At an age when most dogs aren't even trained yet, this one 
doesn’t seem to need training. Silver is housebroken. When 
she’s ready to go out, she gets the leash down and drapes it 
over Lang's knees. Silver always keeps her eyes on her master 
—waiting, watching intently, trying to fathom his requests be- 
fore he even speaks them. 

“I caught her at the cash register today,” he said. “We'll 
have to stop that. Not that I wouldn't trust her mathematics 
when it comes to making change, but she'd probably slobber 
all over the bills.” 
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FIRST AID. Certainly, here’s a package of plasters. 
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Inscription on Boatswain's memorial. 
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Photos and text by J. Denton Robinson 


NE of the most interesting places 
in England, a spot that is visited 
by thousands of Americans each year, is 
the ancient pile of Newstead Abbey, in 
the county of Nottingham. Part of the 
Abbey is now used as flats, but it once 
was the home of the poet Byron, known 
throughout the world for the beauty of 
his verse and to animal lovers particu- 
larly as the owner of the dog, Boatswain. 
The Abbey stands in a wonderful 
park, beautifully laid out with flower 
gardens and lakes. Inside the building 
are Byron relics, including a portrait by 
Philips and many pieces of the poet's 
furniture. 

Henry the Second founded Newstead 
Abbey for Black Canons, soon after the 
murder of Thomas a Becket. 

The bay windows lighting the bed- 
room and drawing room, occupied by 
Byron are next to the massive ruined 
front of which he wrote: 

“Through thy battlements, Newstead, 
the hollow winds whistle; 

Thou, the hall of my fathers are gone 
to decay; 

In thy once smiling garden, the 
hemlock and thistle 

Have chok'd up the rose which late 
bloom’d in the way.” 

It was here that Byron played with 
and trained Boatswain, who was born 
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in Newfoundland. For five years the 
two were inseparable companions until 
the dog’s death separated them. Boats- 
wain was buried in the grounds at New- 
stead and a striking monument of marble 
was erected in memory of his pet and 
inscribed with Byron’s lasting tribute to 


his dog. 
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“Boatswain” memorial. 


Dog Devotion 


By Marguerite Benét 


eve is a true story of a remarkable 
friendship between two dogs. Our 
dog, Major, was a shepherd of the collie 
type. Jock was a black cocker spaniel. 
How they first met has always been 
something of a mystery to us. They 
lived about three miles apart, but neither 
tamily ever took the dogs with them in 
their cars. 

Gradually, however, we became aware 
of a close friendship between the two 
dogs. Jock began to appear at our place 
at least two or three times a week, and 
the two dogs would have a fine time to- 
gether. They would go tearing around 
the countryside, chasing each other over 
the hilly pasture lands, and would re- 
turn, tongues hanging out, panting, to 
lie in the shade of the pear tree near the 
dining-room door. The visits seemed 
one-sided, however, for Major seldom, if 
ever, wandered off alone. 

Jock, however, though devoted to 
Major, never became friendly with us. 
He would share Major’s meals, if he were 
there at meal time, but all attempts on 
our part for further notice were met with 
menacing growls. Their friendship con- 
tinued for a couple of years. Then an 
accident took Major forever from us. 

But Jock continued to come to our 
place. He would roam around, as if 
looking for Major. Then, a sad little 
black figure, he would lie down to wait 
under their favorite pear tree. At first 
he refused to eat, but there were no 
more growls when we approached, only 
deep sorrowful questioning looks. His 
visits were more, instead of less frequent 
—almost daily, in fact, as the lonely 
weeks wore on, and while he made no 
attempts at friendliness himself, he 
finally did actually let the children pat 
his head, and occasionally he accepted 
food. But always he mourned. 

These visits continued for almost a 
year. Then suddenly they stopped. We 
asked his owners about him, but all they 
could tell us was that he had suddenly 
disappeared, and neither family ever 
saw or heard of him again. But we have 
never forgotten his devotion to our be- 
loved Major; and always the little re- 
treat under the pear tree will remain a 
spot sacred to Major, but especially to 
his devoted little black friend, Jock. 


We still have a few calendars 


remaining. See back cover for 
information. 
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How Do You Explain It? 


By H. E. Zimmerman 


OBBY, a Collie dog, was reared in 
the home of George Brazier, of 


Silverton, Oregon. Several years ago 
the family was touring through Indiana, 
and Bobby got lost. The dog was never 
found. With heavy hearts the family 
returned to Oregon. On the fifteenth 
of the following February the dog re- 
turned home, footsore and very tired, 
after traveling a distance of several 
thousand miles. He died not long after, 
and the people of Silverton issued a 
booklet about Bobby and erected a 
monument at his grave, a beautiful trib- 
ute to an animal that found his way 
home, over streams and mountains, to 
die among those who loved him. This 
was but another example of dogs finding 
their way through some mysterious sense 
of direction unknown to human beings. 

Here is another similar incident, fully 
authenticated, which is strange enough 
to add piquancy to any fiction page. It 
is the story of “Bud,” another Collie dog, 
belonging to Mr. Roe Coe, a Sante Fe 
railroad switchman, of Alburquerque, 


N. M. This dog, alone and unguided 
walked every step of 956 miles. Bud’s 
master formerly lived in Ft. Scott, 


Kansas, but moved to Alburquerque, 
taking Bud along. Thus the dog had no 
means of establishing familiarity with 
landmarks along the way—if dogs cared 
for landmarks. 

Several years after Mr. Coe’s removal 
to Alburquerque two sons of his started 
for an outing on the Rio Grande, the 
dog also starting. The boys, fearing the 
distance was too great for the dog to 
make on foot, they being on horseback 
and having no way to transport him, 
ordered him to go back home. 

And he did that very thing, but he 
didn't stay. Whining, as if lonely for 
the boys, he disappeared from the Coe 
home. Although diligent inquiry was 
made for him all over New Mexico, noth- 
ing was heard from him until eight 
months later, when Mr. Coe received a 
telegram from his sister in Fort Scott, 
Kansas, saying: “Bud arrived here to- 
day, footsore, but otherwise O'K.” 

And yet some people kick a dog! 


Dreamboat 


I hope some enterprising man 
Before too long connects 

A snapshot of my dog asleep 
With all the sound effects. 


— Theresa E. Black 
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Comedian and 


By Jennifer Chinlund 


E have two dogs. Their names 

are Tinker and Chance. They 
are both brown and white springer 
spaniels. Tinker is Chance’s uncle and 
my sister's dog. He is the most dignified 
gentleman anyone could possibly know. 
Chance is my dog and he is a comedian 
and sometimes a brat. 

Every morning at seven-thirty he raids 
my wastebasket. Every morning at seven- 
thirty-five he takes my pair of clean 
white socks off my bed and quietly dis- 
appears. 

He also has a horrid habit of dragging 
me out of an exciting book by scratching 
all the paint off the door, which is his 
way of asking to go outside. I agree to 
let him out and as soon as I get settled 
again, I hcar him pounding on the door 
to come in. Once more I agree (for 
some silly reason), put down my book 
and go open the door. In gratitude for 
this kindness, he stands out there and 
waits for Tinker to come out. Finally, 
he gives up and decides to come in. 

Chance also must be part pig. His 
diet consists not only of his regular 
meals, but of various articles which are 
stolen from waste baskets, closets, tables 
and almost anywhere else. Sometimes 


we have a suspicion that he is making 
an attempt to eat Tinker, as he always 
seems to be trying to bite off one of 
Tinker’s ears, legs, or even his head. 

In the summer of 1952, at Martha’s 
Vineyard, Chance was hit by a car. He 
was in the hospital operated by the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. for three weeks 
with a broken leg. However, he is none 
the worse for it except for an occasional 
limp. 

Both dogs are reasonably good watch 
dogs. I should say, they both bark when 
a stranger comes to the door. In fact, 
Chance usually overdoes the thing by 
barking his head off at someone who is 
nonchalantly walking past the house. 
Sometimes he even goes so far as to bark 
at one of the family when he walks in 
the door. 


Tinker, as I mentioned before, is a 
gentleman. He is always a good, quiet, 
well-mannered dog. He is certainly not 
addicted to piggishness. Sonietimes we 
even have to coax him to eat his meals. 


After all, we are very lucky to have 
two such wonderful dogs. In spite of 


Chance’s impish disposition and Tinker’s 
quiet one, we love both our dogs. 


Trained to stay out of the dining room while we are eating, both dogs go as far as they dare. 
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Medal for Tommy 


Dr. Stanley N. Wilson (left), of South Bend, Indiana, looks on fondly as his son, Thomas, 
receives the Society's Bronze Medal from J. Robert Smith (right), Assistant to the President. 
(See story at right.) 


Brunswick, Maine Winners j M Poster Contest 


UR American Humane ale 

Society gladly offers at all times an 
organized program of education, espe- 
cially to small humane societies who 
recognize that, above and beyond ser- 
vice to sick and unwanted animals, edu- 
cation is most important if we are to 
develop humane attitudes in children. 

Therefore, last year the director of the 
Society, Mr. Albert A. Pollard, visited 
Mrs. Eleanor Means, President of the 
Brunswick Humane Society, Brunswick, 
Maine. Mr. Pollard pointed out to her 
the opportunities, in cooperation with 
teachers, to instruct children in the in- 
telligent care and treatment of their pets. 

Enlisting the aid of interested teach- 
ers, Mrs. Means supplied them with our 
leaflets, study material, and with the sug- 
gestion that humane education is some- 
thing to be integrated with social studies, 
nature studies, literature and art. The 
1953 Be Kind to Animals Week served 
as the occasion for recognition of such 
teaching and activities designed to meet 
the needs and interests of children at the 
different grade levels. 

Miss Maureen Shiels, art instructor in 
the Brunswick schools, clearly recog- 
nized that animal posters with pertinent 
slogans (a poster contest is sponsored 
annually in the nation’s schools by the 
American Humane Education Society ) 
were most effective for expressing and 
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First prize winners in poster contest (see story) 
discuss a winning entry with Miss Maureen 


Shiels, instructor of art. Left to right, the 
pupils are Karen Racine, Sylvia Dyer, Donald 
Jarman, Joseph Cote, Harry Bennett, Vivian 
Carpenter, and Diane Dyer. 
developing desirable feelings towards all 
animals. Not only for the creator, but 
for the beholder, a good colorful animal 
poster conveys clearly and quickly a 
personal reaction of understanding and 
sympathy. Miss Shiels and her pupils 
are to be congratulated on providing so 
many excellent posters for the judges of 
the Society to consider. 

During Be Kind to Animals Week, 
Mrs. Thomas A. Riley, Brunswick chair- 
man of the poster contest, visited every 
local school to award the prizes at special 
assemblies. She was greeted enthusi- 
astically by children eager to hear the 
names of the winners listed below. Be- 
fore giving the winners’ names, she 
pointed out that animals are always 


BRONZE Medal for saving the life 
A of a Guernsey cow was awarded 
recently to seven-year-old Thomas N. 
Wilson, of South Bend, Indiana, by our 
Massachusetts SPCA. Tommy was va- 
cationing in Brattleboro, Vermont, when 
he discovered the cow with her head 
caught in the machinery of a hay tedder. 
It had probably been imprisoned several 
hours, judging by the cuts and bruises 
it had sustained in trying to liberate it- 
self. 

Tommy ran nearly half a mile to find 
the superintendent of the farm, who dis- 
mantled the tedder and liberated the 
animal. The superintendent said that 
without doubt the cow would have 
strangled to death, as it was a yearling 
at pasture and might not have been 
missed for several days. 

Accompanied by his father, Dr. 
Stanley N. Wilson, Tommy went to Bos- 
ton to receive the award, which was pre- 
sented by J. Robert Smith, Assistant to 
the President, at our Society's head- 
quarters there. 


ready to respond to us if we are kind to 
them, and that having sympathy for 
others and a concern for thei: welfare 
helps develop future good citizens. 
The American Humane Education 
Society is glad to add the name of the 
Brunswick Humane Society to a grow- 
ing list of smaller societies who recog- 
nize the need and widespread influence 
of humane education as an active part 
of the school program in order to de- 
velop the natural fondness children have 
for animals into feelings of affection and 
responsibility for all living creatures. 
PRIZE WINNERS 
First Prize (a silver pin) 
Union Street School—Joseph Cote 
Hawthorne School—Harry Bennett 
Diane Dyer 
Longfellow School—Vivian Carpenter 
Sylvia Dyer 
Donald Jarman 
Karen Racine 
Second Prize (a bronze pin) 
Longfellow School—Peggy Russell 
Mathilda Jeppesen 
Judith Ann Toothaker 
Nancy Eastman 
Honorable Mention (subscription to 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS) 
Hawthorne School—David Bousquet 
Longfellow School—Elizabeth Kazalski 
Sara Jane Pierce 
Sandra Mallet 
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Working 


This shows the inadequacy of construction of 
old stock pen fences and unpaved yards. Note 
protruding uprights that may cause bruising. 


Pens in old stockyards were of inadequate 
height. Compare with men standing in pens. 


Outmoded, dangerous cleat-type ramp which 
is also too wide for easy driving of livestock. 


Old unloading platform with gates opening 
only on one side. 
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O ME the value of education and 

cooperation can never be overesti- 
mated. To work with and to counsel 
and to gain man’s respect will do away 
with more cruelty than all the courts of 
law. 


On taking over the work of livestock 
conservation, | made myself known to 
as many people as possible, especially 
those who were concerned in any way 
with the handling of livestock from New 
England farm to processing plant. | 
stressed the tact that both our concern 
over rough treatment given livestock 
and our suggestions for improvement 
were predicated on a sensible program 
and motivated by a desire to reduce pre- 
ventable meat losses that cause tremen- 
dous financial losses to all concerned. 


“When livestock bruises, everybody 
loses!” The dairy cow that is badly 
bruised and roughed up on the way to 
market is not solely the problem of the 
farmer—it affects every one of us. The 
farmer loses money, so does the packer, 
and so does the consumer. 


To reduce the rough treatment given 
farm animals in New England, a coop- 
erative program sprang up between 
Chester D. Black, president of our only 
stockyard, and this department. Tre- 
mendous improvements were made in 
every department of the yard—personnel 
became conscious of the undesirability 
of rough treatment. We can now feel 
that the physical aspects of our central 
market are not conducive to bruising and 
crippling. Any future damage will be 
caused by man—not equipment! 


Very few, if any, stockyards maintain 
ideal conditions. Even our own Brighton 
Stockyard lacks a few things. However, 
it is a step in the right direction when 
stockyard management and _ personnel 
begin to work hand in hand with an 
organization such as ours. 


As speed is an American business by- 
word, we must consider all equipment, 
be it on the farm, highway, in stockyard 
or railway siding, and maintain it so that 
speed itself will not be a bruising or 
crippling factor. 


One can never pinpoint the blame for 
damage done to market animals, but we 
can all be assured that whatever damage 
was caused by the inadequacy of the 
oldest stockyard in America, the possi- 
bility of similar damage in the future 
has now been largely eliminated because 
the president has faith in our integrity 
and we maintain the same faith in him. 


By John C. Macfarlane 


Here we see improved construction of fences 

that eliminates all inside projections. See, 

also how the footing is improved by cobble- 
paved pens. 


New pen fences are of adequate height and 
the construction is much superior. 


New step-type ramp for easy movement of live- 
stock. Note width of ramp which discourages 
animals from turning. 


New platform with twin gates that, opened, 
provide chute from truck into pen. 
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BIRDS HIDDEN IN CITIES 


WALTER WELLMAN 


A CITY IN ME, 


| 


34) 


VERY American city has its share of birds, usually pigeons, 
but these four have the name of a bird hidden in their 
names. The picture above gives the names of the birds and a 
clue as to the location of the cities in which the birds are 
hidden. Can you name the city? 
To see if you guessed correctly, turn the page upside down 
and read the paragraph below. 


@) 


A CITY IN OHIO 


Kindness to Animals 


Two Prize Essays by Second-Graders 
Joshua Eaton School, Reading, Mass. 


THERE was a stray cat with no home around our house 
one day. I gave her some milk and made her a bed and kept 
her for a pet. And then she had kittens. I am glad I kept 
her. She is a nice pet. 

—Douglas Stevens 

I gave the birds some food in the winter. And I put seeds, 
crumbs, and other things in the feeding station. I made them 
a house to live in during the summer. I put strings and wool 
on the ground for the birds to use in building nests. 

—Patty Hall 
EDITOR’S NOTE: We wish to commend the teachers and 
parents of these pupils for implanting the ideals of Humane 
Education so firmly at such an early age. 
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MOVING?—Don't miss a single copy of Our DuMs ANIMALS. 
Send your new address together with the address label from 
your last copy to the Circulation Manager at least five weeks 
in advance. Or, if you prefer, there is a convenient card for 
this purpose (Form 22-S) available at your post office. 


In Memoriam 


By Sally Eldridge (12) 


How clearly I recall the days, 

When carrots I would feed him; 
When in the pasture he would graze, 
Content to let me lead him. 


I see his head above the stall 

The white streak on his face; 
Remembering when, at my first call, 
I'd hear his willing pace. 

I see again his flowing mane, 

In wind of autumn weather; 

No more will “Flash” feel bit and rein, 
Or hear the creak of leather. 


In fields of heavenly clover, 
A noble horse must stand; 
With angels watching over 
And friends on every hand. 
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Aunt Loo 


Animals with Parachutes 


. for another story today? I have a plateful of warm 
cookies here for you to munch on, but please be sure to 
save the crumbs. You'll know why when I finish my story. 


My home is within a stone’s throw of the woods, so my zoo 
really includes the woods, too. I make lots of trips to my 
woods just to watch the cunning squirrels playfully leaping 
from branch to branch of the trees. The best jumpers, by far, 
are the gray-and-white flying squirrels. I have to go to the 
woods in the early evening to see them, however, as they 
usually sleep during the day. 

Now, of course, you know that these squirrels don’t really 
fly; it just looks that way. Behind each foreleg and attached 
to the hind legs is a loose fold of skin, stiffened by a rod of 
cartilage (like the “bone” in your nose), which is attached 
only to the wrist of each foreleg. When a flying squirrel leaps 
from a tree, he spreads his legs and his sails stretch out so that 
he looks almost flat and square as he glides diagonally down- 
ward. His long bushy tail, broad and flat, probably serves as 
a rudder and a brake, helping him make that short graceful 
swoop when he lands. 


Flying squirrels usually live in hollow trees, abandoned 
woodpecker holes, or occasionally take over empty birdhouses. 
Some of them build summer nests of leaves, too. In winter, 
they den in groups of twenty or thirty! 


They are more playful than most of the animals in my zoo, 
but they never wrestle or quarrel with each other—even when 
feeding. Their diet includes seeds, tree buds, nuts, fruits, and 
insects. These animals are soft and sleek, sociable and sweet- 
tempered, mischievous and veritable bundles of energy at 
night. 


Being very tame, the squirrels in my woods often visit my 
yard and garden. Now that winter has come and the ground 
is covered with snow they come onto my porch for nuts and 
other food, which they know that I place there for them. 

Even though squirrels busily store up food during the fall 
for their winter needs, they may run short, especially if it is a 
long, cold winter. You, boys and girls can save them from 
starving, or at least give them a change in their menu, by 
putting out seeds, nuts, bread, and peanut butter for them. 

Now you understand why I had you save your cookie 
crumbs. Will you empty them into the box on my porch as 
you go? That way, both you and our little wild friends will 
have a happy Thanksgiving. 

Come again soon and I'll tell you a story about “Animals 
with Sticky Tongues.” 


—Eva C. Pollard 


November 1953 


Every Friday on TV 


MEET “MR. MAC” AND HIS FRIENDS 


MONKEYS, elephants, horses, parakeets, raccoons, fish, insects 
and, of course, dogs and cats; they’re just a few of John Mac- 
farlane’s animal friends who have appeared with him on our TV 
program, ANIMAL FAIR, on Channel 4, WBZ-TV, at 6 P. M., 
every Friday. ‘““Mr. Mac” has fascinating stories and facts about 
animals to tell you and new animal friends each week for you to 
meet, so be sure to tune in ANIMAL FAIR this Friday and every 

Friday night at 6 o'clock. 


ANSWERS TO OCTOBER PUZZLE: Across—1. cat, 3. co., 
5. roof, 6. roe, 8. low, 10. football, 11. Rd. 


Down—1. carrot, 2. treat, 3. collar, 4. of, 7. owl, 9. old. 
\ 7, 
2 
7 
2 
14 
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*‘ NOTE IN SCALE. 
Jack 
5. TAERE FORE. 


7. WHAT THE ALPHABET 
IS OFTEN CALLED. 


6. FATHER: |8. DocTor - ABBv. 
9. CRY oF PAIN. lo: MISERY. 
12. WE. 
4. WAAT “RED TRAFFIC 


LIGHT" MEANS. 


lo. CHERRY STONE. 


Answer to Puzzle Will Appear Next Month 
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Unlike Elizabeth, this goose is content to herd only goslings. 


The Bossies 


By Dora Aydelotte 


CCORDING to legend, the cackle 
of geese saved ancient Rome from 
attack by invading Goths. Recently, the 
British High Command in Malaya set up 
a poultry patrol of geese at a village in 
Johore State, to warn of approaching 
guerrilla bands. Now, certain cotton 
growers out in California are turning 
geese loose on their cotton acreage. The 
web-footed weeders belong to no union, 
demand no wages or fringe benefits, and 
they positively thrive on crab grass, 
Johnson grass and what-have-you. 

This record of achievement makes the 
phrase, “Don't be a silly goose!” seem a 
slander on that useful bird, and par- 
ticularly on the female of the species. 
For, in the land of Down Under, on a 
dairy farm near Sydney, Australia, a 
gray goose named Elizabeth suddenly 
took it upon herself to drive the cows to 
pasture and to herd them back again at 
milking time. 

How this bright idea of bossing the 
bossies occurred to Elizabeth, no one 
can say. Perhaps she longed to be a 
career goose. Perhaps, with her latest 
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downy brood on their own, she felt called 
to wider fields of action. 

At any rate, the dairyman noticed 
that, after the death of the old shepherd 
dog, Elizabeth appointed herself to suc- 
ceed him. Shortly before milking-time 
she went waddling off to the pasture. 

There, with a great squawking and 
flapping of wings, she made the dairy 
herd understand that they were to fol- 
low her. After some sharp jabs at their 
ankles, the cows decided to obey her 
and meekly filed up the slope to the 
barnyard, with Elizabeth proudly lead- 
ing the way. 

Obviously relishing her new task, 
Elizabeth also took to herding the 
bovines down to pasture each morning. 
And in early evening she could again be 
seen moving majestically along, headed 
for the pasture where her charges 
grazed. 

In a short time the herd appeared, 
filing obediently after their honking 
herder, who strutted importantly. Now 
and then she turned and squawked 
loudly, as though to warn them, “Come 
on now, you lazy things.” 


Interierence 


By Beulah F. Smith 


Flanked on the right by a cocker, 
On the left by a sad-eyed hound, 
With difficulty and sharing, 

My sandwich has been downed. 


I lie back on the sofa 

To get a bit of rest, 

And a hound dog anchors down my 
knees, 

While a cocker sits on my chest. 


I have no peace, but, I reflect 

Tis a special place I've found, 
Flanked on the right by a cocker, 
On the left, by a sad-eyed hound! 


Ted Turns the Tables 


By Lois F. Pasley 


HEN I was young, my family 

owned a big, black, intelligent 
setter named Ted. One day, I decided 
to train Ted to go for help, in case of 
any accident to me while on our frequent 
long walks together. 

As the first part of the lesson I would 
give a feeble cry and fall down motion- 
less, waiting for him to double back to 
find me. ‘rhe first few times he just 
looked at me and went on sniffing in the 
brush. Finally, however, he would re- 
turn and sniff anxiously at me each time. 

The next step in my plan was to prac- 
tice sending him for help, but first I 
wanted to demonstrate to my family 
what I had accomplished so far. As they 
watched, I proudly proceeded to give a 
weak cry and fall to the ground. 

Nothing happened. In fact, Ted had 
run far ahead and was nowhere to be 
seen. 

Suddenly we heard the sound cf a dog 
whimpering, then crying, then howling 
in pain. We rushed toward the noise. 
There was Ted, lying on his side and 
making the most awful moans and 
groans. I dropped to my knees beside 
him. “What’s wrong, boy?” I cried tear- 
fully. 

At the sound of my voice he stopped 
howling, leaped to his feet and stood 
there, perfectly healthy and whole, wag- 
ging his tail. With his tongue hanging 
out and showing his tecth, he definitely 
looked as if he were laughing at me and 
saying, “You cried “Wolf often enough. 
Don't I deserve my turn?” 

I never tried to teach that dog another 
trick. Why should I? He proved he 
knew them all. 
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Remember that, in 1954, April 25-May 1 is 


KIND ANIMALS WEEK 


3—4—4 


YES, THREE FOR FOUR. 

At only $2.00 per copy, our new 1952 Bound Volume is a bargain. But, while 
they last, we are making an unprecedented offer of a handsome Library Set: THREE 
VOLUMES (1949, 1950 & 1952 editions) for FOUR DOLLARS! 

Send your $4.00 check or money order to ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., 
Boston 15, Massachusetts. Order a set for favorite friends and relatives who love 
animals, too. 

Of course, you can order individual editions if you wish. Back editions are 
$1.50 each, but the 1952 edition is $2.00 per copy. 


GET YOURS NOW—THEYRE GOING FAST 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, never- 
theless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and 
advice will be given gladly. 


Going Down Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
FOR WHOM? You _ dog-owners. 


WHAT? The Dog Identification Kit, a Funeral Service 


My boss is mighty good to me 
Although I’ve got no pedigree. 
He feeds me Wirthmore every day 
And am I healthy? I should say! 


DOG FOOD 


Contains Chlorophyllin 
MEAL * PELLETS * KIBBLED BISCUIT 
CHAS. M. COX CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


177 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Write for location of 
your nearest dealer 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
OR 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Life $500.00 Asso, Annual $10.00 
4 Sustaining Annual 100.C0 Active Annual 5.00 
handy form and diagram for listing the Local—Suburban—Distant 
istinguishin a Contributing Annual 285. ildren’s 1.00 
dist hing facts and markings about 0@ Child 
your dog, in case of loss or need to prove 
ownership. It comes in a smart, simu- 
lated alligator case. HOW MUCH? May we remind you? It’s time to order your 


Price was $1.00 apiece; price now is 65c 


Christmas Gift Subscriptions 


dogs. WHERE? Send check to Mass. (12 sparkling issues for only $1.50 per year) 
SPCA, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, ; ' 
: , Take advantage of our 331/3% Quantity Discount! 
Mase. WHEY? Beonues any dog is tno Five or more subscriptions ordered at one time are 
valuable to lose. 


only $1.00 each, per year. 


It’s the easy way to do your Christmas gift shopping 
— saves Time, Effort, and Money 


CONTRIBUTED 


Our Dums Animats, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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O UR n, w Calenda, for 
1954 is OMPOsed of 
tWelve differen, full-colo, Nima] Photograph, The 
A : COver, Shown at the left, but in ful] Color, isa beautify) 
| and “PPealing erecting Card, making the Whole Com. 
binatio,, gift and ereeting Which will Temind its re. 
Cipient of you every day and Month of the Year. Size 
374", 6 1/ for “Very use 
= xa’, Calenda, Prices 
<3 (Boxed lots of ten Calenda,. ten “nvelones ) 
wl Sold nly lots of 10 % $1.00 Per bo, 
10% discoun, on °rdeyr, of 1,000 and Over. 
OY >. Calenda, !mprint. 
a We are We can no furthe,. order, 
for Printing of Calenda,, 48 it NOW too late to 
have this done in time for Christma, delivery We 
Would SUggesp howeve,. that Calenda,. an be 
Ordered 2nd the Place left for impring be filleg in, 
= Cithe, In pen and ink With th. Person’, 8reeting and 
. 'SNatup, or by a "Ubher amp 
Anima] Protectiqn ASSACHUS SPC 180 Longwoog 1S, Mass 
The following discouns, allowed only 
to S0Cietiea, Working IN the Nterec of anj. ORDER FOR “CALEND Ap OF ANIMAL 
Ma] Protection Order, MUSt be Witten 
! &NClose my Check for ¢ Please Send Calendar. to: 
'0Ciated With it Discount, nop appl}. 
cable ~ atin. orders Each order NAME 
MUSt be of amount in itself to Warrant 
discoun, STREET 
10% discoun, ©” Order, from 100 to 750 
15 discoun, On Order, from 760 to 1,500 CiTy STATE 
20% discoun, On Order, from 15 10 t 2,500 
30% discouns On Orders from 2,510 ovo, 
WE CANNor DELIVER) FOR « MAILING ON 
ORDERS RECEIVED AFTER NOVEMBER I, 1953, PLEASE ORDER EARLy 


